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tested under the most favourable circumstances in pelves of minimum diameter 
by an equal number of operations of both varieties, and we shall find the mor- 
tality much less by the Caesarean operation than is generally credited to it, and 
quite os great by the other. 

On page 34, Dr. Taylor professes to give the results of the Cesarean openu 
tion in England, Germany, France, Belgium, Italy, and America. He gives 
England 480 operations, nud 236 recoveries, or nearly one-half saved. If this 
was the case, we should find comparatively little of the opposition that pre- 
vails against this operation in Great Britain. Where Dr. Taylor procured 
his information we cannot imagine, for it was not until 1869 that a hundred 
operations had been reached in Great Britain and Irclund, os the result of 
which, 84 women perished. Hud he fully consulted the American Journal of 
Obstetrics, be would have found for the United States, instead of 12 cases and 
4 recoveries, 59 cases with 30 recoveries. We have the most reliable statistics 
for our own country that have been collected by any recorder, every case 
being obtained in a way to put the truth of the statements beyond question, 
many accounts having been rejected because locality, time, and circumstances 
could not be satisfactorily given. We have also declined all cases, where 
gastrotomv was performed, after rupture of the uterus, 03 this operation being 
always promptly resorted to, has been less fatal than ga 3 tro-hysterotomy, and 
besides has been more frequently done. Thus far, we have the records’of TO 
operations, the same number that Dr. Parry collected of craniotomy cases; 
and do not require to go to England to learn the comparative merits or crani¬ 
otomy and Cmsarean section. It is true that when early resorted to by men of 
skill, like Drs. Taylor, Hicks, and Barnes, cranioclasm in extremely contracted 
pelves very often results favourably; but what would happen at the hands or 
average men? is the question we have to answer; and would they run any 
greater risk in attempting to save two lives by an early resort to the knife? 
We believe that the Cmsarean operation will never assume the elective position 
it should in America, until operators learn fully, how successful an early resort 
to the knife has been here; and thus cease to be influenced by that fear of it 
which English want of success has disseminated in Great Britain, and has 
materially contributed to strengthen and continue. Boldness and perseverance 
in a few men saved ovariotomy from being held up to the world as an unjusti- 
fiable operation. The same care and skill in gastro hysterotomy would change 
the views of the profession as to the danger to be apprehended. R. P. H. 


Art. XXXVIII.— Catalogue of the Models of Diseases of the Skin in. the 
Museum if Guy's Hospital. By C. Hilton Faook, M.D., Assistant-Pbysi- 
ciun to and Lecturer on Pathology at the Hospital; formerly Demonstrator 
of Cutaneous Diseases. 8vo. pp. xxxii., 269. Loudon: J. & A. Churchill. 
1876. 

It is unquestionably a sign that our profession is advancing in the right direc¬ 
tion when a volume such as the one before us makes its appearance. It 
belongs to n class of which we see far too few examples in connection with 
the museums found in every centre of medical education, and indicates a laud- 
able desire to place the resources or such an institution in their most favour¬ 
able light. In the present instance the work could not have been entrusted 
to abler hands, for Dr. Fagge is everywhere recognized as an accomplished 
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dermatologist We find the models arranged according to an “analytical 
index.” or classification, proposed by the author, which divides cataneoas dis¬ 
eases into five groups: I. Inflammatory (or simply congestive) diseases. II. 
Noninflammatory diseases, not having destructive tendencies. III. Non-in- 
flamtnutory diseases, affecting the tissues of the skin profoundly, and generally 
destructive in their tendencies. IV. Affections of the appendages of the skin. 
V. Parasitic diseases. Of the merits or demerits of this classification the 
present occasion does not permit ns to speak at length, bnt briefly Btated, we 
think too little prominence is given to the anatomical structures involved and 
to the pathological process. Thus, for example, we find in the first group, 
eczema divided into acute and chronic, and the two stages of this disease sepa¬ 
rated, acute eczema being placed in division “A. Protecting against recur¬ 
rence, or at least non-relapsing (exanthemata),” while chronic eczema is placed 
in division “ B. Not protecting against recurrence, and mostly relapsing.” 
We cannot see that anything is to be gained by separating the stages of dis¬ 
eases, even in the case of an affection so multiform as eczema. 

Concerning the nomenclature employed we are much more in accord with the 
author. In looking over the names which have been adopted by Dr. Fugge to 
represent the diseases illustrated by the models, we find them to be most judi¬ 
ciously selected from the many synonyms with which almost every disease has 
been burdened. With few exceptions they are those used at the present day 
by teachers of dermatology in all parts of the world. 

Of the excellence of the models themselves, the name of the artist, Mr. Joseph 
Towne, who for a period of forty years has occupied the position of artist and 
modeller to the hospital, is a sufficient guarantee of superior work. From a 
personal inspection of the museum some few years ago, we are, moreover, pre¬ 
pared to speak in unqualified terms of praise of these works of art. The collec¬ 
tion is a most valuable and extensive one (containing five hundred and thirty- 
seven models), and embraces numerous examples of almost every disease which 
permits of representation. Some idea of its wealth may be obtained by glancing 
at the number of pieces with which the commoner affections are illustrated. 
Thus, of the syphilodermata there are seventy-three models; of eczema (includ¬ 
ing lichen), forty-four; of psoriasis, thirty-four; of ichthyosis, fourteen; of pem¬ 
phigus, eleven; of keloid, sixteen. Among the rarer affections we find twenty- 
five examples of leprosy; twenty-one of those curious and complex diseases 
known as scleroderma and morpbcea; seven of cornn cutaneum; thirteen of 
xanthoma; and nine of equinia. The museum stands nnrivalled in the collec¬ 
tion of these rarer diseases. 

With each model Dr. Fagge has given a brief description of the lesions, to¬ 
gether with such remarks as the case appeared to call for. In many instances, 
especially with the more obscure diseases, the full histories with apposite re¬ 
marks are presented. The notes of the author, to be found upon almost every 
page, add greatly to the value of the volume, and are well entitled to more than 
passing notice. They show accurate observation, and a thorough knowledge of 
dermatology. The work everywhere bears distinct marks of careful preparation, 
and cannot but be highly esteemed, not only by the students of the hospital, 
but also by the profession at large. It, moreover, makes known a store-house 
or most valuable material for purposes of study, and well illustrates the solid 
work that has been done for dermatology in this renowned seat of medical 
teaching. L. A. D. 



